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had still three boats, but they were on the weather 
side; the ship would have to be brought round 
before they could be lowered. There was no 
effort made at that time to get them out. People 
were walking about, very quiet and very anxious. 
I saw the captain then, also — Tycehurst ; several 
ladies walking about bare-headed, their hair flying 
about with the wind, but calm and resigned, and 
very little being said. They were walking about 
just as you see people at a railway station when 
they are waiting for a train. I saw and spoke to 
the young girl who was so frantic at first: now 
she was as reasonable and calm as any body. I 
then thought, as a good many thought, that we 
were not long for this world; death was staring 
us in the face. I felt loth tu give up life; I enjoy 
life. There was also the uppermost thought of 
all, the uncertain hereafter. I said to myself, 
“Well, I suppose I am as prepared now as | 
should be twenty years to come.” I regretted 
most for those I was leaving behind, and whom I 
had come on a visit half round the world to see; 
and now to be drowned in returning, and that ip 
such a stupid, unsatisfactory way! There ap 

peared to be no excuse for it whatever. True, 
we had a severe gale, but I fancied I had seen as 
heavy a one before. It appeared to me that a 
new, strong, well-built ship had been thrown 
away. Had our ship been driven on to a rock, or 
had taken fire, or met with some unavoidable ac- 
cident, I should vot have felt so bad. I always 
dread to think, or to get talking on this part of 
it; for my feelings of sorrow become mixed with 
feelings of regret and reproach against some one 
for so cruel a sacrifive. 

Whilst on the deck at this time I saw the 
sailors going about throwing overboard any arti- 
cles they could—hencoops, useless gear, &c. I 
then looked about to see what prospect there was 
of saving myself. Hope had not altogether de- 
serted we. I looked out on to the sea, and asked 
myself the question, What boat could live there 
but a lifeboat? There was no vessel in sight. I 
then turned my eyes to the deck. I saw a piece 
of a board or side of a hencoop, and said to my- 
self, ‘‘I shall keep near that when she sinks.” 
It appears now a ridiculous idea to expect that to 
save me, then 190 miles from lund! I remained 
on deck about half an hour, and then went below 
to the cuddy, to see how fared my lady acquaint- 
ances, it then being about ten o’clock. Just as 
[I was turning tv go down, I noticed the sailors 
were beginning to get the port-cutter ready, and 
I heard one say, “This boat is for the captain 
and ladies ;’’ so any hopes I had from this boat 
were destroyed then; for I would not try to get 
in it, and destroy the chance of auy of the ladies. 
So took no notice of it, and passed on below, in- 
tending to keep a pretty sharp look-out when she 
was going to sink, to rush on deck to where my 
board was. 

When I got to the cuddy the usual question 
was put by the women, as it was to any one com- 
ing in from the deck, “* What hopes now?” I 
said, ‘‘ Weare afloat still ; and while we are afloat 
we are alive, is all I can say.” 
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3 From the “Cornhill Magazine.” 
The Loss of the Steamship “London.” 
: (Continued from page 18.) 
_ Daylight at length came in, and then we could 
see what a helpless log our ship was. She was 
then pretty low at the stern, and when she rolled 
seemed going right under. The sensation to any 
one on deck was truly awful. None seemed to 
blame Captain Martin, and at no time did I hear 
ybody reproaching him. But the expressions 
wards the owners were quite different: they 
were anything but blessings. 
_ The weather in the morning was very dull and 
unsettled. The wind was not so furious as in the 
hight, but the sea still heavy. A few now 
talked about the boats, though none entertained 
much hopes of them,—of those remaining—for 
the life-boats. were both gone. The last one had 
been washed away the evening previous, and one 
of the cutters was stove, and hanging down at the 
side of the ship by the stern-fall from the davit. 
Phe mate to it on the opposite side was still good, 
ilso two iron pinnaces, capable of carrying say 
thirty each, and a small wooden boat forward near 
the forecastle. The two iron boats were swung 
gn davits on board. About nine o’clock in the 
morning, and while I was still at the pumps, I 
saw them waking ready the starboard iron boat. 
Che captain had given orders to get the boats 
dy. I did not leave the pumps to seek a chance 
in the boat, although there was one whom I knew 
who was helping in preparing her for sea. I had 
reviously made up my mind to stop by the ship 
ill the last, in case any vessel should come to our 
leh although we had no distress signals up; 
or why, I cannot say. I am puzzled to this day 
why Captain Martin did not have up signals, as 
i vessel, if she did bappen to sight us, and we 
uot her, of course would take no notice and pass 
ym. Another reason why I was so indifferent 
ut the boats was this: I thought that where a 
arge ship could not live, a small boat could not. 
w the boat lowered, and several jump over 
side to get in her. Soon I saw them climb- 
ag in again. The boat had been swamped in 
ering her, and she sunk. I think, but am not 
re, that one or two were drowned at that time. 
team had now been got up in the donkey- 
ine, which was a house on deck forward, and 
y it was connected with the pumps, and we 
re relieved. I then climbed up on the poop, 
ere everything presented a gloomy appearance: 
boat sinking had destroyed all hope. We 
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tion ; in fact, the captain did not. He had been 
in the cuddy some time previous, and told all to 
prepare for the worst, nothing but a miracle would 
save us now!” which dreadful assertion was re- 
ceived with no fresh outburst of terror. All the 
women from the second cabin were sitting by 
themselves. Those from the steerage part of the 
ship were in the cuddy also. No distinction now. 
There were fathers and mothers, with their families 
of three, four, and five, grouped around them— 
the children very quiet. They did not seem to 
understand why their fathers and mothers were 
erying so; and, poor little things, many were 
standing up to their knees in water. Dr. Draper 


thought it wrong to disguise our actual condi-|time I wou 


was standing about the middle of the cuddy, at 
one of the tables, with many round him, reading 
and praying unceasingly. Now and then would 
be heard a voice, saying, “‘ Oh, Dr. Draper, pray 
with me.” There were also to be seen men by 
themselves, reading the Bible. I remember seeing 
a newly-married couple sitting by themselves, 
weeping bitterly. He had lately returned from 
Australia, had got married, and had induced 
many of his relations to return with him. They 
were on board—in all nine, I have heard. He 
appeared to be reproaching himself for having 
tuken her away from her home. She was con- 
soling and cowforting him as best she could, say- 
ing she was happy, and they would die together. 
Ove poor young girl was writing a message on an 
envelope. I little thought I might have been 
the bearer of it. She probably intended putting 
it in a cask or keg that was being got ready by a 
friend of hers, as I learned afterwards. A young 
man whom I know was instrumental in starting 
it; his name was Row, of New Zealand. This 
keg has not yet turned up. ’ 

I conversed with many I knew; every one 
seemed fully to understand that there was no 
chance of being saved. A few clung to the hope 
that a vessel would yet come. Some of the sailors 
circulated a report that a vessel was in sight, to 
quiet them. I remained there until say twelve 
o'clock. Matters getting worse and worse, I could 
not remain below, but went upon deck again, 
bidding some whom I knew good-by. As I went 
to the door to go up the steps I found a number 
of people standing on the ladder-way, apparently 
bewildered. I turned round and took the, last 
look I ever had of the cuddy ; the sight is indeli- 
bly stamped on my memory. I found some diffi- 
culty in pushing my way through the crowd to 
gain the deck. The day had brightened up a 
little, the sun would occasionally show out. The 
wind and sea were still heavy, but I think had 
abated since morning. I noticed the sailors were 
still about the same boat, intending soon to lower 
it; but as I had previously heard this was for the 
ladies and captain, of course I never looked to it 
with any hope for my safely. I glanced at the 
state of the ship, wondering at the length of time 
she kept together—which raised false hopes with 
many, not that she would ever get to land, but 
that she might live long enough for a vessel to 
come to take us off. For wy part I thought she 


At this time I|might keep afloat four or five hours yet (at this 


Id not ask anybody’s opinion for fear 
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of being misled,) and concluded I would go down|tween the cuddy and the poop, 
to my state room to put on a dry coat. I thought| with the people, who were all mute. Tt was then 
I might as well live comfortably for a few hours,|about one o’clock or half-past one in the day, 
if I had to die then. Before going, I satisfied|Thursday, 11th January. Just as I got on to the 
myself she would not sink while I was below, as}poop I saw an elderly couple, mau and wife, with 
I had a long distance to go, and had a particular|three children, two little girls about eight or ten 
horror of being closed in. I went down thelyears of age, and an infant. Iam not sure, but 
company-way to the cuddy-deck, then around and|I think they were the same who were wrecked a 
down to between decks. At this time the passen-|short time previously in the Duabar, and this 


gers had ceased with the buckets, thinking their 
labour useless. There was no one there but the 
captain. He had been having a look at the 
engine-room. I spoke to him, and asked him if 
he thought it any use to still continue carrying 
up water; if so, | would go and try and get them 
together. He did not care about answering me, 
and walked back to the engine-roow, and I with 
him. We looked down, and a frightful place it 
was: the water coloured black with the coal, and 
washing about and breaking up the iron floorings 
or platforms, and producing an unearthly noise. 
And a great pool of water it appeared to be. We 
stood looking for a minute or two. When he 
turned to go aft, I said, ‘‘ Well, captain, what do 
you say?” He replied, ‘ You may, but I think 
it’s no use.”’ We then went up the steps on to 
the cuddy-deck. There was a division between 
the after-state-rooms and the cuddy. In passing 
these rooms we saw some sailors and firemen in 
there opening cases of liquor, and some with bot- 
tles of brandy in their hands: there were several 
drunk at the time. The captain said to them, 
calling some by name, ‘ Don’t do that, boys! 
don’t die cowards!” I saw a sailor down on bis 
knees, feeling about in a foot of water for a sov- 
ereign he had dropped out of his mouth: he was 
as cool and eager looking for it as a street Arab 
would be for a sixpence he had seen fall. I saw 


was the second, if not the third, attempt they had 
made to get to Australia. The mother and the 
two girls were sitting on the lee-side, close to the 
mizzen rigging, and the father alongside of them, 
holding an infant in his arms, and shielding it 
from the spray that was blowing clean over from 
windward. I took the mother and two girls up, 
and set them midships in the lee of the after 
companion-way. In about half-an-hour after, and 
just before we left the ship, I saw the mother and 
two girls washing about on deck, drowned. 
(To be continued.) 
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Musings and Memories. 
SET UP BEACON MARKS. 


I have somewhere read of an Indian who when 
passing through a swamp, if he found any spot 
particularly difficult to cross, invariably set up a 
stake in it as a Beacon Mark, to warn others of 
the danger, as well as to enable himself to recog- 
nize and avoid the place. It was a wise as well 
as kind act in this wan, and it were well if, in our 
every day walk, we were concerned to set up 
Beacon Marks to enable others to see where we 
had met with difficulties and dangers, spiritual 


as well as tempoial. If we really and truly are 
actuated by the spirit of the petition ‘“ Lead us 
not into temptation,” it is certain that we shall 


standing at the cuddy-door a first class passenger |feel bound, as far as we can, not only to avoid 
with a life-preserver strapped round him. I theo|placing incitement to evil in the way of others, 
turned and went down again to go to my room,|but that we shall desire that they may be pre- 
opened one of my trunks, took out a coat, saw my|served from the sins into which we have been led. 


watch and purse ; thought to myself, well, I may 
as well take them; laid them out, shut the trunk, 
was particular in locking it (such is the force of 
habit:) then put my watch in my pocket. At 
that moment the ship gave a roll, the water cover- 
ing the port, which darkened the room, and in 
picking up my coat, my purse fell into the water. 
There was about afoot and a half there at the 
time. I put my arm down, and felt for half a 
minute, like the sailor for the sovereign, but could 
not find it: then walked out into the cabin; there 
were about half-a-dozen there at the time. I saw 
— Lemmon, of Melbourne; I spoke to — Hard- 
ing,—he shook his head as much as to say he did 
not wish to be interrupted then: some sitting 
with their heads resting on the table—almost all 
preparing for death, and patiently waiting. I saw 


After Lee, of the rebel army, had fortified 
Richmond by forts and batteries of various kinds, 
he buried all around its approaches, torpedoes, 
which would explode if a heavy man or a horse 
trod over them, and scatter death and terror 
around. ‘To prevent their own army, and those 
who came with provision for his needs, from fall- 
ing victims to the murderous power of these 
hidden instruments of destruction, marks were 
placed over them to designate the places: which 
marks were to have been removed should Grant’s 
army approach. On the morning of that day 
when. Lee fled from Richmond, too many other 
things claimed attention, and the little Beacon 


Marks were left unmoved, and thus many hundred 
lives were probably saved. 
It sometimes happens that individuals moving 


an elderly person strapping up a railway-rug into/along in the paths of vanity and frivolity, are sud- 
a bundle; shortly after he was seen on deck with|denly arrested by severe iilness, and being iu 
it, when the captain, with a faint smile, asked|mercy brought to a sense of their sad fallen state, 
him if he intended taking it with him. I have|and the need they have of the washing of regen- 
since been told by friends of this gentleman that|eration, and the saving, soul-cleansing baptisms 
he had a thousand sovereigns with him ; and pro-|of the Holy Spirit, they are introduced into much 
bably these were in the rug. On my way back|mental agony, and are taught to ery mightily to 
to the engine-room, I was alarmed at seeing that|the Lord Jesus for help. His mercies are over 
a serious change had taken place—a deal more|all his works, and it pleaseth Him, at times, 
water was rushing down. From what I saw, I|graciously to regard the supplications of such, 
thought the pile of sails over the opening above|and through the powerful operations of his grace, 
had floated up, the water pouring in underneath. |to prepare the spirit through a few days of agovy 
I looked over into the engine-room below, and|and remorse, to receive that inward cleansing in 
noticed that the water had increased considerably| which ic finds pardon for past transgressions, and 
since the captain and I were there: it was now|a preparation for an admission into the kingdom 
within two or three feet of the deck on which [/of glory. Such persons being thus introduced 
was standing. I got on the poop as soon as [into the christian family,—being made partakers 
could, knowing now that the end was near. I|of the salvation which comes by Jesus Christ, 
had some difficulty in getting up the staircase be-| often attain before the close comes, to great peace. 


as it was crowded | Although abhorring themselves, as they look ov 


their past lives, yet in the consciousness that t 
wercy of God in Christ Jesus cleanseth from a 
sin, they, in happy, hopeful humility, enter t 
valley and shadow of death. All this is in fulla 
cordance with the mercy of our God. Itis throug 
deep tribulation we must enter the kingdom,— 
is tbrough obedience that we grow in kuowled 
and experience; yet He who is perfect in wisdo 
sees meet, in sowe cases, to cut short the work i 
righteousness. He sees that deep agony of spir 
has been felt, that the saving change has bee 
wrought in suffering and remorse, through th 
fiery baptisms of the Holy Spirit, and as the wi 
of the creature is subdued, he receives it in 
rest. The soul is prepared for obedience, dee 
tribulation has been experienced, and faith in th 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of th 
world, being in dominion, they are prepare 
through his merciful condescension, to juin th 
spirits of the saints and angels in the eternal a 
cription of “glory, honour and salvation to th 
Lord Ged and the Lamb” 

These redeemed ones, before they put off th 
shackles of mortality, in their honest open hearte 
remorse, wish to set up Beacon Marks, to preve 
others from making shipwreck on the ationiad 
sin where they themselves were long sip: 
Oh the earnestness of their desires, that thei 
dear friends and relatives should not resist th 
convictions of grace, should not follow the fash 
ions, the manners and the customs of this vai 
world. But oh, how seldom are such Beaco 
Marks known to their fashionable friends. Deat! 
removes them before they have time or opportu 
nity of spreading the warning themselves. Thei 
friends in preparing obituary nutices, often confin 
themselves to the expression of a hope tha 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, the 
have been adwitted into rest. This is destroyin 
any beacon marks which their sudden remove 
from time might have erected in the view c 
thoughtless friends. They knew them as thought 
less and gay as themselves,—they have seen thet 
but a little while ago, flaunting with ribbons, o 
wingling with them in vanity and folly. Now, i 
a few days, they are noticed as having entere 
the heavenly city, of purity and peace. This 
then, instead of erecting a Beacon Mark to war 
survivors of the dangerous places they founc 
seems an encouragement to survivors to follo’ 
them in their course of folly and vanity, whie 
has had so happy an end. ‘he obituary notice 
seldom refer to the days of sore grief, and night 
of agony these poor sinful ones have endured be 
fore they have felt that pardon and peace whie 
their friends delight to make mention of. O 
did we only bear in mind the duty that devolve 
upon us of setting up ‘* Beacon Marks,” we shoul 
more frequently dwell upon the agony of ming 
the deep contrition of those who having despise 
or shrunk from bearing the cross of the Saviou 
whilst in health, have found upon a sick bed the 
the subjections of their own will, as to dress an 
address, as to manners and walk amongst men, i 
an absolute necessity to every one seeking to ente 
the kingdom. It is but a few weeks since that 
friend mentioned to me a concern of this kin¢ 
and the necessity of making our obituary notice 
modest and brief. 

But when there is any Beacon Marks to set u 
by it, let not a false delicacy prevent its erectior 
Surely, if through the Lord’s merciful providene 
one suul should be rightly warned by such a mé 
moir, or should be encouraged to take up th 
cross whilst health and vigour are granted then 
it would amply repay whatever cost the erectio 
might be to our feelings. ‘ a 
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Shrinkage. 

Most men are familiar with the fact that a rope, 
pon being wetted, will contract in length and 
scome materially shorter, and that a rope made 
st at both extremities and hauled taut when 
et, will slacken and hang loose upon drying. 
ew women are unacquainted with the shrinkage 
‘woollen g»ods in the process of washing. Every 
echanic, and many a householder, is familiar 
ith the shrinking and swelling of unpainted or 
aseasoned lumber. 

In spite of the familiarity of these and a multi- 
ide of kindred facts, it would not be easy to find 
srsons able to offer an explanation of the appear- 
\ces in question, or conscious even of ever having 
ought about their rationale. Singular as it may 
em, it is a fact that scarcely anything has ever 
sen written upon the subject of shrinkage. 
ost of the books on similar subjects may be 
arched in vain for information cobcerning it. 
ere is a new subject for the makers of encyclo- 
edias. The chief difficulty in treating the sub- 
et probably lies not in any intricacy properly 
herent therein, but in its exceeding multifari- 
isness. Upon careful scrutiny, it will appear 
at the members of almost every one of the vari- 
18 arts and trades have their own peculiar con- 
tions and sets of facts regarding shrinkage, 
id that the term has a meaning and application 
7 no means identical in the different trades, but, 
) the contrary, more or less various and dissimi- 
a 
In a general way, the term shrinkage is fre- 
1ently used as synonymous with contraction, to 
snote any reduction of size in any substance. 
hus, when a hot bar of iron or any other metal 
tracts as it becomes cold, it is said to shrink. 
9, too, when a bit of moist animal cartilage be- 
mes dry, the diminution of size—the shrivelling 
used by loss of water—is often called shrinkage. 
or the sake of clearness, it is much to be wished 
at the term shrinkage could be restricted to the 
euliar contractions which are exhibited by some 
wetable and animal fibres, and by various textile 
res, when these are subjected to the action of 
ater or of other liquids and chemicals. It is 
sirable that the term should not be used with 
ference to changes of bulk caused solely by 
jange of temperature or simply by desiccation. 
xpansion and contraction with heat and cold 
spend upon the unending contest between the 
ree of cobesion always drawing the particles of 
atter together, and the force of heat as inces- 
ntly driving them apart. When a bit of dry 
uscle swells through absorption of water, and 
en shrivels again upon desiccation, the increase 
bulk, which is simply due to the added water, 
lost when the water is subtracted. 

Shrinkage, properly so called, may depend upon 
veral causes. It may result from the imbibition 
fluid by twisted fibres, or from the twisting or 
felting’’ together of fibres of wool or hair, as in 
e operation called “fulling;” or, finally, from 
emical actiun upon the fibre, as when cotton 
sods are soaked in a lye of caustic soda or potash. 
simple case of shriukage falling under the first- 
entioned of these headings, and a fair type of 
‘is category, is presented by the well-kaown 
jortening of dry ropes when they become wet. 
his contraction depends entirely upon the twisted 
yndition of the fibres which constitute the rope, 
id is, in fact, a result of the swelling or expan- 
on of these fibres. If, instead of the finished 
visted rope, mere straight, unspun fibres of flax, 
emp, or the like, were soaked in water, these 
ores, which are in reality hollow tubes, would 
ick up a quantity of the water by force of capil- 


be surcharged and distended with the liquid. 
The swollen wet fibres would now be not only 
much larger and thicker than before, but it is 
conceivable that they might even be a trifle longer 
than they were when dry, just as a sponge when 
charged with water is larger, in all senses, than 
when the moisture has been expressed from it. 
But when the vegetable fibres become wet and 
swell up after they have been twisted into a cord, 
each strand of this cord necessarily becomes larger 
and thicker in accordance with the swelling of 
the fibres of which it is composed, and the other 
strands in going around it are compelled to tra- 
verse a larger space than before, the core, as it 
were, around which each strand is twisted being 
larger than it was originally. The longitudinal 
expansion of the fibres, if any there be, is mean- 
while vastly less in proportion than the lateral 
swelling, and is altogether insufficient to compen- 
sate fur the increase in diameter. Hence it bap- 
pens that each portion of the rope is pushed out- 
wards from the centre toward the circumference, 
and the strain thus brought about goes to shorten 
the rope, which is, of course, drawn in from the 
two extremities towards its middle. The wet 
rope shortens as it becomes thicker—loses in 
longitudinal extension as it gains in circum- 
ference. 

The swelling of wood upon being wetted has 
this much in common with the case just cited, in 
that the wood swells laterally, 7. ¢., across the 
grain. It is here as with the loose flax: the pores 
of the wood become distended and swollen with 
water; but as the fibres are not twisted in the 
wood, as in the rope, there is here no force to 
bring about any contraction in either direction. 
As the wet wood dries it simply shrivels from loss 
of moisture. 

The operation called fulling, alluded to above, 
is empluyed for the purpose of ‘thickening up” 
—of rendering more compact loose and open 
cloths, or those composed of short wool. In the 
fulling-mill the cloth, immersed in water in a 
vessel of a peculiar shape, is continually turned 
over and compressed by the falling of large wooden 
beaters, in such manver that the position of the 
cloth is constantly undergoing change. and that 
the fibres of which the cloth is composed are made 
to “felt” together, and to enter into more inti- 
mate combination than before. In the course of 
this operatiun a very considerable amount of 
shrinkage occurs, the cloth being reduced as to 
its linear dimensions at the same time that the 
thickness and stability of the texture are improved. 
Wool and some other kinds of hair or fur may be 
thus thickened by fulling, but the process has no 
value as applied to cotton or flax. The efficacy 
of the process depends mainly upon the fact that 
the surfaces of the fibres of wool are covered with 
imbricated scales in such manner that the fibres 
are endowed with a peculiar roughness which 
permits or even solicits them to twine around one 
another. By repeatedly rolling, beating, and 
changing the position of the cloth, the fibres of 
the wool are at last rolled up or felted together in 
the desired way, the cloth shrinking meanwhile 
because of the more intimate union and coales- 
cence of its constituent parts. 

The tendency of fibres of wool to felt together 
is, in any event, so great that special precaution 
must always be taken to prevent the shrinkage of 
woolen cloth while in the process of manufacture. 
In the operation of spinning and weaving wool 
must be oiled, in order to prevent it from felting. 
For the same reason, woollen cloths are always 
kept tightly stretched upon rollers during the 
various processes of cleaning and colouring at the 


mulas for washing flannels and other woollen 
goods will doubtless be found to be great precisely 
in proportion to the smallness of the opportunity 
afforded for the fibres of the cloth to felt together. 
[n the washing of woollen goods, perhaps the best 
instructions for an intelligent operative would be 
given by describing accurately the system of full- 
ing as practised in the finishing of cloth, and then 
enjoining the adoption of a course diametrically 
opposed to this. As it is, the empirical methods 
of washing appear to agree among thewselves, and 
with theory, in advising celerity, the use of hot 
water (all changes of temperature, as from warm 
\to cold water, being carefully avoided,) and care 
that the goods shall be rinsed, rubbed, twisted, 
or stirred as little as possible. 

It is noticed that different samples of woollen 
goods shrink to very different extents upon being 
washed, though to all outward appearance the 
goods are identical in texture. One piece of cloth 
will cease to shrink appreciably after having been 
|washed a few times, while another will continue 
to contract through numerous washings. This 
probably depends upon a difference in the length 
of the fibres of the wool of which the two samples 
of cloth have been manufactured. As a rule, 
cloth made of short wool will shrink much more 
readily than that in which the fibres are long. 

Shrinkage by chemical means, in so far as ani- 
mal fibres are concerned, is intimately connected 
with that brought about by fulling. In both 
cases the result depends upon the felting together 
of the fibres of the cloth, the chief difference be- 
tween the two systems being as to the manner in 
which this felting is brought about. The power 
of felting, which is so highly developed in the 
fibres of wool, is far less strongly marked in many 
kinds of fur. But it has been found that, by 
appropriate chemical treatment, almost any kind 
of hair or fur may be made to pass into a certain 
harsh, roughened, crisped, curled, and twisted 
condition, and so rendered susceptible of being 
felted. A practical application of this occurs in 
the process known as sécrétage in the manufacture 
of hats from fur, where the fur is treated with a 
solution of nitrate of mercury. As a general rule, 
animal fibres, such as wool, silk, and hair, are 
liable to shrink upon being treated with weak 
alkalies or with solutions of the metallic salts, the 
natural felting power of the fibres being increased 
by the action of these chemicals. It is remark- 
able, however, that acids have less action upon 
wool than most other chemical substances. 

Cotton and flax, when taken by themselves, are 
not liable to shrink, their fibres possessing none 
of the peculiar roughness to which wool owes its 
felting power. But both cotton and flax can be 
made to shrink by chemical treatment. When 
cutton or linen cloth is dipped for a moment into 
concentrated nitric acid, and then copiously wash- 
ed with water, very decided shrinkage occurs, 
and the cloth becomes stronger than before. In 
this case, however, there is actual chemical com- 
bivation. The cloth. now contains one of the 
constituents of the nitric acid. It bas, in fact, been 
transformed into a sort of gun-cotton. Shrinkage 
of the vegetable fibres occurs also under the in- 
fluence of sulphuric acid which has been some- 
what diluted, though in this case the ultimate 
chemical composition of the fibre remains un- 
changed. A solution of chloride of zine will pro- 
duce similar effects. But perhaps the most re- 
murkable instance of shrinkage produced by 
chemicals is seen in the action of a solution of 
caustic soda, applied as recommended by Mercer 
some years since. Upon immersing cotton cloth 
in cold soda-lye the cotton shrinks at once toa 


ry attraction, so that each particular fibre would| mill. The value of the common household for-|very considerable extent, and remains shrunken 
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after all the soda has been washed out. Cloth 
which originally showed sixteen threads to the 
quarter inch, when examined with a lens, can by 
this treatment readily be made to exhibit eigh- 
teen, twenty, or even twenty-two. At the same 
time that it shrinks, as regards length and breadth, 
the cloth becomes thicker, even to the extent of 
a fifth or a third of its original thickness. The 
strength of the cloth is also increased; a square 
yard of it weighs more than before, and its power 
of absorbing and retaining colouring matters Is 
distinctly greater than before. Concerning this 
sort of shrinkage, however, we know only the 
empirical facts; no rational explanation of it has 
yet been offered. 

New cotton and linen cloth will shrink, to a 
certain extent, when washed for the first time— 
a fact from which it would be natural to infer 
that these cloths shrink, like woolen goods, by 
felting; but, in reality, this shrinking appears to 
depend entirely upon the removal of matter ex- 
traneous to the cloth, added to it at the mills 
during the process called finishing. This foreign 
matter once removed, as it is by the first washing 
to which the cloth is subjected, neither cotton nor 
linen is subjected to further shrinkage.—Vation. 


—————+e—__ 


RECONCILED. 


O years gone down into the past; 

What pleasant memories come to me, 
Of your untroubled days of peace, 

And hours of almost ecstacy! 


Selected, 


Yet would I have no moon stand still. 
Where life’s most pleasant valleys lie; 
Nor wheel the planet of the day 
Back in his pathway through the sky. 


For though, when youthful pleasures died, 
My youth itself went with them, too; 
To-day, aye! even this very hour, 
Is the best hour I ever knew. 


Not that my Father gives to me 

More blessings than in days gone by, 
Dropping in my uplifted hands, 

All things for which I blindly cry; 


But that His plans and purposes, 

Have grown to me less strange and dim; 
And when I cannot understand, 

I trust the issues unto Him. 


And spite of many broken dreams, 
This have I truly learned to say— 
Prayers which I thought unanswered once, 
Were answered in God’s own best way. 


And though some hopes I cherished once, 
Perished untimely in their birth, 

Yet have I been beloved and blest 
Beyond the measure of my worth. 


And sometimes in my hours of grief 
For moments, I have come to stand 
Where, in the sorrows on me laid, 
I felt the chastening of God's hand ; 


Then learned I that the weakest ones 
Are kept securest from life’s harms ; 
And that the tender lanbs alone 
Are carried in the shepherd’s arms. 


And sitting by the wayside blind, 
He is the nearest to the light 
Who crieth out most earnestly, 
“Lord, that I might receive my sight!” 


O feet, grown weary as ye walk, 
When down life’s hill my pathway lies, 
What care 1, while my soul can mount 
As the young eagle mounts the skies ? 


O eyes, with weeping faded out, 
What matters it how dim ye be? 

My inner vision sweeps untired 
The reaches of eternity ! 
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O death, most dreaded power of all, 
When the last moment comes, and thou 

Darkenest the windows of my soul, 
Through which I look on nature now ; 


Yea, when mortality dissolves, 

Shall I not meet thine hour unawed ? 
My hoase eternal in the heavens, 

Is lighted by the smile of God. 


——_ 


Benjamin Bishop. 
(Continued from page 18.) 
“To John Dunstone. 
“13th of 5th month, 1846. 

“¢ My very dear Friend.—Thine of the 6th inst. 
I duly received, and it was most seasonable and 
savoury to my taste, such as my soul loveth ; and 
in that love in which it was indicted, doth my 
heart salute thee, and respond to thy faith in, and 
testimony to the love and power of redeeming 
grace in Christ Jesus our Lord, and in the faith 
of Him. Weare brothers in tribulation, unknown 
in the flesh, but well known in the Spirit, in 
watchings, in fastings, and in prayer, in which 
we are companions and fellow travellers towards 
the rest and kingdom of God. And through re- 
decming love, we are able to sing together of 
mercy, aud of judgment ; Thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort us.’ Thine to me speaks strongly in the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘Come and magnify the 
Lord with me, and let us exalt His name together ;’ 
and my heart responds unto God, ‘Open thou 
my lips, and my mouth shall show forth thy 
praise.’ I have said we are brothers, companions 
and fellow travellers together unto the rest and 
kingdom of God: this we are on our own behalf, 
having met together in spirit by the way, we have 
passed through mapy similar outward afflictions 
and inward conflicts of spirit. Now let us also 
be brothers and companions on behalf of the 
church in watchings, in fastings, and in prayer; 
and when the Lord, by the Spirit of judgment 
and of burning, hath purified His Church from 
all her dross, taken away all her tin and reprobate 
silver, then shall she again look forth as the morn- 


-|ing, ‘clear as the sun, fair as the moon, and 


terrible as an army with banners.’ 

‘Our religious Society has fallen from its first 
love, and the fire of the Lord’s jealousy is kindled 
amongst us: and woe unto them that are covering 
with a covering but not of the Lord’s Spirit, un- 
less they repent and humble themselves under 
His mighty hand. The Lord is gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy; ‘ His reward is 
with Him, and His work before Him.’ The 
Lord is good, a stronghold in the day of trouble, 
and ‘ He knoweth them that are His;’ and His 
eyes are running ‘to and fro throughout the 
earth, to show Hiwself strong on the behalf of 
them whose hearts are perfect towards Him.’ 
Many of us are now preparing to attend our 
Yearly Meeting, to look into the state of things 
amongst us, and we know not what may befall us 
there. May our Lord be gracious unto us, and 
may our God, who satisfieth the longing soul and 
filleth the hungry with good things, condescend 
to be our Head, our Helper, and our Shield. 
And may’st thou, my dear friend, help the suffer- 
ing Seed by fasting and prayer, that Amalek pre- 
vail not; yea, saith my soul, may all who know 
the Lord cry mightily unto Him day and night, 
that He will not suffer His hand to spare, nor His 
eye pity, until He hath made Jerusalem the joy 
of the whole earth. 

“* My dear wife, of whom thou so tenderly en- 
quires, is going on far beyond all our expectations; 
her patience and resignation are consoling to all 
who attend upon her. I must strive against being 
too sanguine, but I think there is great hope of 


her being spared to me a little longer. In allo 
afflictions we are mercifully regarded from 
high. I am often very nicely, at other times ve | 
weak, and thus I am carried on from one day t# 
another, desiring to cast all wy care on Him why 
careth for us. I sympathize with thee and thi 
dear wife under your bodily afflictions, but thanky 
be unto God, who comforteth us in all our trib 
lations, and who will preserve all His humbl 
dependent children unto His heavenly kingdom | 
unto whom, with the Son of His love, our Lo 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, be ascribed all hono 
and glory, thanksgiving and renown, saith m 
soul. Amen.” 


T3 To SS 
“6th month, 1846. 

“ How wonderful is the love of God! It 
high, we cannot attain unto it, but we are helpe 
with a little from his Sanctuary to behold a pa 
and the nearer we approach infinite purity, th 
clearer the vision, and the fuller the enjoymen 
until all things become as dross and as dung i 
comparison with the knowledge of God, and o 
His Son Jesus Christ. O! my spirit feels the 
God is love, and that all His fatherly chastise 
ments are in love unutterable; let all His work 
praise Him, in the heights and in the depths. 


From “The British Friend.” 
The Ministry of Women, 
To the Enitor of Tue British Frimnp. 


Dear Friend,—The following, which appeare 
in the Revival (No. 354,) contains so clear an 
able an exposition of Scripture on this deeply im 
portant topic, that 1 venture to ask insertion of i 
in the columns of The British Friend. Ver 
gratifying is it to observe the spread of corree 
views on this subject, and to see one and an 
other of the Lord’s handmaidens exercising thei 
spiritual gifts, and with such evident tokens o 
the Divine favour. Surely we have abundan 
reason to thank God and take courage. 

JOHN GRoom. 

Upper Norwood, S. 

Paul is the only inspired writer who even seem 
to enjoin silence upon women in the public assem 
blies of the saints. The object of this paper is t 
prove, from his own words, that he has not readl 
done so, nor afforded, directly or indirectly, th 
slightest shadow of authority for the unscripture 
prohibitions which have been so long impose 
upon christian women. 

The true utterances of Paul on this momentou 
subject are to be found, not in our authorize 
version of the New Testament, but in the origina 
Greek. Let us examine the passages—only thre 
in number—in which he alludes directly to th 
question. 

1 Cor. xi. 5.—“ Every woman that prayeth oi 
prophesieth with her head uncovered dishonouret 
her head.” 

These words indicate a full recognition by th 
apostle, or rather the Holy Ghost speaking throug! 
him, of the ministry of women in the church o 
Christ. ‘very woman that prayeth or prophe 
sieth with her head unveiled (thus involving th 
violation of a national custom) dishonoureth he 
head” (that is, commits an offence against th 
conventional rules of social decorum, and so de 
grades herself in the eyes of others.) She ma 
pray and prophesy without hindrance, only ob 
serving, in deference to the public sense of pre 
priety among the Greeks, to have her head covere 
with a veil. That is all. And, if women ha 
liberty to pray in the church then, why are the 
deprived of it now? As the Corinthian ebure 
was formed and established by Paul himself, th 


ctice must have had his approval from the first. 
gst probably it originated either in his express 
rections, or as a secondary result of his teach- 
as an inspired man. 
If authority exists in any part of the Bible for 

imposition of silence upon women in the 
blic meetings of the church, it is undoubtedly 
‘be found in the following verses; but the ap- 
rent difficulties of the passage speedily melt 
yay on a close and dispassionate examination of 
e original. 

1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35.—“Let your women keep 
lence in the churches ; for it is not permitted unto 
em to speak, but [they are commanded] to be 
wder obedience, as also saith the law. And if 
ey will learn anything, let them ask their hus- 
inds at home; for it is a shame for women to 
eal in the church.” 

The same Greek word (cryéw) translated “keep 
lence’ also means to hold one’s peace, and it is 
tually so rendered in the 30th verse of the same 
rapter— Let the first hold his peace.”’* |The 
reek word (,adéw) translated ‘‘ speak’’} also 
eans “to talk for the sake of talking, to talk 
uch, to talk to no purpose or profit, to prate or 
rattle like children.” “ Obedience’’} (éroréyi, 
‘orécoo), voluntary subordination or subjection ; 
at is, not to the other members of the church, 
at to their own husbands. ‘As saith the law.” 
he law, in this application of the word, means 
e Divine original appointment (Gen. iii. 16,) 
y which a busband is constituted head of his 
ife. “The head of the woman its the man.” 
| Cor. xi. 3.) “ Wives, submit yourselves wnto your 
rn husbands, as unto the Lord, for the husband 
the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head 
‘the church.” (Hphes. v. 22, 23.) This inter- 
retation is remarkably confirmed by what follows: 
“And if they will learn anything” (if they 
ish to obtain further information upon any point 
sbated or contested in the church) “let them 
se their husbands at home,” instead of taking 
art in the uoprofitable questions so often agitated 
| this assembly, and thus adding to the anarchy 
1d confusion which prevailed. Moreover, it is 
rident, on the face of the text, that the restric- 
on only applied to married women. What of 
jose who bad no husbands to ask? “For it is a 
ame’ (aicxpés, an indecorum, an impropriety, an 
fence against the customs and feelings of the 
ymmunity, and therefore against the prescribed 
les of female modesty) ‘for women” (married 
omen, for there is no reference to the others) 
to speak’ (that is, to prattle, to enter into ap 
pen war of words) “ in the church.” 

It is remarkable that not a syllable is said in 
is passage relative either to teaching or preach- 
g, so that it can never be properly used in ap- 


* “ Let your women keep silence,” that is, “hold their 
ace” (ctyaw,) a8 confirmed by ver. 30. The language 
admonitory, not prohibitory—not intended to sup- 
ess speech, but to regulate it. ‘‘ Hold your peace,” is 
ily said to those who are thought to be speaking im- 
‘operly or uselessly, or to keep one speaker from ob- 
nding on another who is entitled to a preference. 
Keep silence” is a translation utterly at variance with 
« whole scope of the chapter in which the expression 
‘curs; still more so, with all the teaching of Paul on 
jis subject; more so still, with the pervading spirit of 
8 writings; and more than all with the general strain 
id tenor of New Testament teaching. 

+“ When I was a child, I spake (prattled, edadovr, 
iw) as a child.” (1 Cor. xiii. 2.) 

‘In eleven places in the New Testament, \adéw is 
anslated ‘talk.’ The context plaiuly requires that it 
ould be so understood here. Its literal rendering is 
o chatter,’ or ‘chirp as a bird.’”— Woman's Duty in 
e Publication of the Gospel. 

}{ The words “ They are commanded,” have no cor- 
sponding Greek. 
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plication to these questions one way or the other; 
and consequently, even if the translation of our 
authorized version be admitted as correct, it is an 
immense perversion of the words of Paul to em- 
ploy them for the purpose of discouraging, pre- 
venting, or suppressing the public ministry of 
christian women. 

The object of the apostle was very far different 
from this. To impose silence on the female mem- 
bers of the church as an absolute, permanent, and 
universal rule, was utterly foreign to his thoughts 
and remote from his intention. The amount of 
loss to the church of Christ and his cause in the 
world, resulting from this utterly unscriptural 
practice, will never be known on this side eter- 
nity. The labourers have ever been few, and yet 
men have blindly and presumptuously taken it 
upon themselves to shut out, from the public ser- 
vice of Christ, a countless number marked out by 
his own hand to be fellow-workers in saving souls 
and building up his church. It is evident that, 
if the object of Paul had been to silence the 
women altogether, he would also have forbidden 
them to pray. 

Nothing can be more obvious than the aim of 
the apostle in thus writing to the Uorinthians. 
They were divided into various factions, each with 
its own leader: and the war of words, in which 
the Greeks as a nation delighted, and from which 
the believers were by no means exempt, was at 
its very height when this first epistle was written. 
The women of the church, using their new-found 
liberty, failed not to take an active public part in 
all those factious quarrels, and as such conduct 
was specially unbecoming in the married ones, 
and altogether offensive to the current feelings of 
the community at large, Paul was constrained to 
exercise his apostolic authority in the way that 
we have seen. To keep the women in silence, to 
extinguish their christian ministrations, was no 
part of his object, for we have already seen that 
he forbade them not to pray and prophesy; but 
he saw the necessity for preventing an undue 
exercise of their liberty, and decided that they 
should no longer mix themselves up in public 
with the unholy contentions of the church to 
which they belonged. If the married ones wished 
to talk about those things, and to be more fully 
acquainted with the points at issue, it was not to 
be in the church, but at home, where they could 
learn from their husbands what they wanted to 
know. 

The following is the only remaining passage 
that bears directly on the subject :— 

1 Tim. ii. 11, 12.—‘‘ Let the women learn in 
silence with all subjection. But I suffer not a 
woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the 
man, but to be in silence.” 

These verses have no application whatever to 
the woman in her church-connection. There is 
not a word about the church or church-relation- 
ships throughout the chapter. The object of the 
apostle is simply to teach the married woman her 
true position in reference to her husband—to in- 
struct her respecting ler proper place of subordi- 
nation as a wife, according to original Divine ap 
pointment—and to show ber that it was not her 
part to assume the attitude or arrogate the au- 
thority of a teacher towards one naturally her 
head. 

The correct translation would be thus :—‘ Le¢ 
the women learn in quietness with all subjection 
(that is, voluntary submission to her husband.) 
For I suffer not a woman to teach (her husband, ) 
nor (by so doing, or in any other way) to usurp 
authority (to domineer) over the man (the hus- 
band, thus inverting the natural order of things, ) 
but to be in silence’ (in quietness—a state of rest: 


that is, as the Greek implies, a state of rest or 
abstinence from cavil or discussion.) 

The conclusions that necessarily result from the 
foregoing passages of Scripture thus rightly trans- 
lated and interpreted are:—1. That the christian 
woman is under no obligation to silence in the 
church when she can speak to edification; and, 
2. That she is perfectly free to teach and to 
preach Christ on every suitable occasion, whether 
in public or in private. 

- a a ale a aaa al 
For “The Friend.” 


Thoughts for the Times.—No, 42. 


In the spring of 1794 Thomas Scattergood was 
released by his meeting to pay a religious visit to 
Friends in Great Britain. He was absent on this 
service for six and a half years, during which 
time he visited nearly all the meetings in the 
British Islands, and most of those on the conti- 
nent. His diary is one of the most instructive 
records extant of the baptism and exercises of a 
dedicated minister of the gospel, anxious in all 
things to walk worthy of his high vocation. His 
ever present thought and prayer were ‘that my 
divine Master may cause his light more and more 
to arise and shine in me, that nothing which is 
wrong may lay hid; for I see heaven is a clean 
and pure habitation. And now, O Lord my God, 
graciously condescend to the low estate of thy 
servant—open the way and go before me in this 
land; and if thou go not with me, take me not 
hence! Oh, guide my heart and my tungue, that 
{ may not speak a false vision in this land.” 

Almost every page of his diary—from which 
the following extracts are taken almost at random 
—shows how strictly he guarded the avenues of 
his heart. 

“Tenth month 15th, 1794.—In a lonely walk 
this morning, I felt some brokenness of spirit, of 
which I was glad; the afternoon and evening were 
not so pleasant, yet I hope I have been measura- 
bly content, but fear I do not experience that 
advancement and firmness in the christian life 
which is desirable. My days are few and fleeting 
—Oh, for greater religious improvement and 
more wisdom and stability.” 

“Tenth month 2nd, 1795.—I am shut up io 
spirit at 1. Clibborn’s, near Moate, and may say, 
the pursugr seems at times near upon my heels, 
and surely, nothing short of the renewed extea- 
sion of divine mercy and love will keep and 
preserve—I can do nothing : wait then, still wait, 
in patient resignation, Oh, my soul, and heed not 
what man shall say or think; the sufficiency of a 
gospel minister is of God. 

“Hleventh month 4th—To Moate Meeting, 
and was enlarged especially toward the youth, 
and had to point out the dangerous situation some 
were in, and to encourage others; and if I have 
been favoured to engaye some one to leave the 
tree of knowledge, of pleasure or carnal gratifica- 
tion, surely my being shut up for several days 
past, as in a prison house, ought not to be dis- 
cvuragingly looked at; and if only for my own 
mortification and instruction, with reverence may 
[ say, so be it.’ 

“ Kleventh month 11th—QOn examination, 
though with thankfulness I can acknowledge, 
that the good hand has been near to help this day, 
yet am conscious that more care and circumspec- 
tion in speech, less quickness and fewer off-hand 
remarks, would tend to more peace. WhenI[ am 
off my guard and slip but a little in conversation, 
it brings the rod.” 

‘Third month 20th, 1796.—A night of con- 
flict, and was very poor and stripped this morning 
before I arose, under some painful apprehension 
that I had not kept the girdle of truth so close to 
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wy loins as I ought. What a precious thing it 
is to be preserved tender—in this state we are 
favoured soon to see the outgoing of the mind 
and feel a check even in the thoughts. I went 
to meeting poor and bumble, and to my admira- 
tion was strengthened to minister to the poor as 
well as to waro the unruly.” 

“« First month 1st, 1798.—Here is the begin- 
ning of another year; and Oh, if my life is pre- 
served through it, that it may be spent to the 
- honour and glory of my heaveniy Master, Jesus 
Christ my Lord.” 

‘“‘ First month, 27th.—One word dropt last 
evening was an affliction to me. If for every idle 
word which man shall speak he must give an ac 
count, how awful is the reckoning. Oh, that I 
could arrive at a more fixed habit of righteousness 
and purity of heart; for blessed are such, they 
shall enjoy greater union and communion with 
God. What are words or such memorandums as 
these, but as mementos to look back at. They 
are made in much simplicity, sometimes, it may 
be frequently, not remembering what passed yes- 
terday, or not looking back to ascertain. I desire 
to be more industrious, and improve the time in 
these stops from travelling and ministerial labour. 
Singular indeed have been the stops and stays I 
have experienced in this land, and even in this 
house. O Lord, break or loosen the chain that 
has held me; notin my time or will, but in thine, 
and preserve my poor soul from sinking under the 
tewptations, conflicts and trials that have so long 
been permitted to assail. O Fountain of mercy 
and life, did’st thou not enable thy servant when 
leaving that comfortable dwelling thou affordest 
me, parent, wife and children, and all, to follow 
thee whithersoever thou mightest be pleased to 
lead, and into what thou might be pleased to 
appoint. Oh, then, forsake me not.” 

“Seventh month 13th, 1798.—On awaking 
this morning my exercise awoke with me. Ob, may 
I be favoured to believe that I am not cast out of 
the notice and care of my heavenly Father! May 
I be corrected, proved, sifted and tried, and 
brought into order at last. Cleanse me from 
secret faults, O Lord: thou knowest my heart; I 
cannot hide anything from thee. If more abase- 
ment is necessary may it be my portion.” 

“ Tenth mouth 30th.—A nother humbling, heart 
searching, heart breaking morning. The gather- 
ing of manna is a daily work; and if I can be 
enabled to say, Thy will be done and not mine, 
morbing by morning and evening by evening, this 
is manna enough. This has been a day of sor- 
row, and yet may I be truly content, or as much 
so as such a poor creature dare to look for. * * 
Why may we not believe that by and through the 
intercession of so great an High Priest, our pray- 
ers and our secret cries are heard and noticed ; 
Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief. 

““3lst.—I crave to be favored to know an 
increase in this experience, to be careful for 
nothing, Lut in everything with prayers and sup- 
plications, with thanksgiving, to let my wunts be 
known unto God. Notwithstanding all 1 meet 
with, there is abundance to be thankful for. 
Lord forgive me my frowardness and uneasiness 
in this sifting, proving time; wherein my faith 
and confidence in thy protection and care have 
indeed been proved.” 

The following memoranda were made during a 
visit to Scotland and the Orkneys in the year 
1799. He attended the half years meeting at 
Edinburg, and the week-day meeting held after- 
wards. ‘Several young people were laughing 
and talking together, with which my mind was 
grieved, and after a time I stood up and reproved 
them, and told them my employment in such 


meetings was often in sorrow and tears ; also men- 
tioned the distress 1 had been witvess to, when 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness, was going 
through the city where I dwelt, and how different 
it would be in this place if the Lord should see 
meet to visit them in the same way, then they 
might have to mourn a father or mother, a bro 
ther or sister, &c., and say alas! forme. * * 
Friends afterwards remarked, that the meeting at 
this time never broke up so solidly before. In 
the evening I was brought very low, and retired 
to my chamber and offered upmy prayers and tears, 
with strong cries in secret.” 

‘“‘3rd.—The accuser of the brethren is per- 
mitted to come up against me, and I see no 
opening to return, and greatly fear going forward 
unsent. Thy sovereign will, O Lord, be done; 
only be pleased to keep the head of thy servant 
above the waters. Felt more contented and re- 
signed this afternoon and evening. This is a 
favour even to sink down into nothingness, emp- 
tiness avd poverty, and bear it in a becoming 
manner. 

“4th.—I_ felt a little openness to give liberty 
to invite the neighbours to meeting to-morrow. 

‘5th, First-day.—Very stript and poor in- 
deed. I hope my soul longs in all thing to be 
resigned and content; and were it not for such 
prevalent thoughts so continually coming up 
against me, (like this,) ‘Thou art deluded, thou 
art deceived, or it would not be so with thee;’ I 
am ready to think I could sink down and bear all 
things patiently. Indeed, it seems as if there was 
no other way for me, than to bear this unutterable 
conflict with patience and williugness also. 
Lord, thou knowest all things—thou knowest that 
my soul desires to love thee and to do and submit 
to thy will. Went to meeting and after a time 
felt an openness in my heart toward the people, 
a number of whom came; and although there 
appeared much lightness at first, we had a solid 
meeting and it concluded so. I ventured to in- 
vite them to come again at six o’clock; which 
was a full meeting, and to my humble admiration 
I was favoured to hold forth the truths of tke gos- 
pel. Tenderness and solidity were prevalent ; the 
meeting closed well, and my soul was measurably 
filled with thankfulness. My dear companion on 
lying down, appeared much broken and tendered, 
under the sense that Truth had eminently pre- 
vailed in this last meeting. 

““6th.—Comfortable and quiet in mind, but 
yet under exercise. Sat down with the family 
and several Friends, and felt my mind drawn to 
supplicate the Almighty Helper to go with us, 
and to bless this family ; my companion’s and my 
own, were also fervently remembered. Took leave 
and rode to Queen’s Ferry, nine miles, and two 
miles over, and may record with thankfulness 
that it had been a sweet ride, in the fulfilment of 
that promise, ‘ For ye shall go out with joy, and 
be led forth with peace.’ Thanks for this morn- 
ing’s portion.” 

After reaching Kirkwall, on Pomona, the chief 
of the Orkney Islands, he writes: “ Fifth month, 
29th.—Poor and blind this morning, and I can- 
not go forth unto work and service unless I feel 
the Lord putting me forth—great discouragements 
come up against me and I feel like one broken 
up. O Lord, enable thy poor servant to say, 
‘Thy will and not mine be done, however trying 
my situation may be. Took up the blessed book 
and opened on the forty-ninth of Isaiah. Oh, 
when shall my soul experience more of the sweet 
consolations of the gospel. May I suffer rightly 
for the seed’s sake. Favour me, gracious God, to 
do thy blessed will on these islands, whether it 
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my lips in a greater or smaller congregation, a) 
if mortification, stripping, and further abaseme 
in poverty is good for me, grant that my li 
stock of patience and hope fail not. 

““30th.—Lay down and slept through t 
night, and felt pretty well upon awaking, b 
yet am as a book sealed. This is indeed a m 
tery : never did my soul experience such plag 
such descendings as into the deeps when on 
ligious journeys in America, and why is it so no 
Hold fast, Oh, my soul, hold fast. Thou 
rememberest thy humble Lord and Saviour, w 
suffered for thy sake and for poor lost rebellio 
man’ssake. May I be accounted worthy to suffer 
my small measure for his sake—rather let my har 
forget its cunning, and my tongue cleave to tl 
roof of my mouth, than that I should not be willir 
to do and suffer the will of my God. Oh, the 
all-powerful One, help thy servant through; | 
me not fajl in the day of trial, and so reproac 
thy name and truth. I desire to love and honor 
thee; enable me to turn away from and to forg 
things past; put them out of remembrance; ar 
reanimate my soul, if any labour is allotted me c 
this island. I believe thou art able to heal an 
raise up both soul and body; but if it is thy wi 
that I’ should yet suffer in both, even thoug 
thou hide the cause, may my soul sink down an 
say sincerely before thee, ‘ Not my will, but thir 
be done, O God.’ 

‘‘Sixth month Ist.—All our religious acts « 
duties must be performed in the name of Jesu 
in his power and strength. If this was waite 
for by active man, less would be doue in appea 
ance, but what was done would be done to mor 
effect; the Lord will bless his own work. Ni 
thousands of rams, not ten thousands of rivers ¢ 
vil, are what is wanted, &c., not a great appearan 
of doing, and saying, ‘Lord, Lord;’ but doin 
and suffering the will of God. This mysteriot 
work is confounding to man’s wisdom and activity 
Lord keep my feet from sliding in slippery plac 
—grant thy power, mercy and love to go with m 
that I may move with it and stay with it. | 
thy seed under suffering—is religion low amon 
men? Grant ability to say in sincerity: Whe 
thou art there let thy servant be, even if it is 1 
suffering and death.” 

On his return to England he remained for sev 
ral months in London and its neighbourhood- 
bonds and afflictions being still his portion. H 
writes under the date of Eleventh mooth 4tl 
1799.—* Is there a baptism for me to be baptis¢ 
with in this land, in London? Is there a cup ' 
drink of; and am I yet to remain a prisoner i 
bonds? Lord, only grant me remission, wash awa 
all guilt and stain, and receive me graciously ini 
thy favour—point out the way and go before, an 
behold thy servant, thy tribulated servant, be 
unto him according to thy will and thy word i 
further steppings along in this land, and grat 
that I may clearly see the time to leave it, an 
that it may be in peace after so many years | 
deep conflict. All this thou can’st accomplish- 
do it in thy own way and time, and humble m 
soul into submission to thy sovereign will. 
thank thee Lord and Master, for support in tk 
deepest trial; yet with blushing aud confusio1 
when I view my strugglings and want of full 
exercising faith. O extend thy free mercy. | 
Lord protect and preserve my children ; let the: 
be thine in life and in death. It has been a da 
of some ease from that oppression and death ofte 
felt. I endeavoured to anoint my head and was 
my face.” | 

“Twelfth month 25th, 1799.—My home | 
closed up and hid frum me, and an humblin 


be little or more; accept the free will offering of| weight yet rests on my soul, with respect to th 
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habitants of this great city, and no opening to 
t clear of it. May I with humility say why is 
y pain perpetual, and my wound ceased to be 
aled? Why go I mourning all the day, as with 
word piercing my soul, and in the night season 
ch trembling of heart. Thou, Almighty One, 
owest, and my soul craves patience to endure 
til thou removest it.” 
“29th, First-day.—In the large assembly con- 
ped at two o’clock, I laboured some time, but 
t a stop and told the meeting so, believing it 
t right to exceed the gift and feeling; and after 
ime Sarah Lynes stood up and was much en- 
ged.”’ 
These deep baptisms were but the preparation 
' those eminent appearances in the ministry 
ich marked his closing labours in England. 
the Eighth month of that year (180U,) his 
ig hoped for release was granted. On the 16th 
that month he writes: “I feel at liberty to 
ss the great deep again and to look towards my 
tive land.” 


SE —eee 
For “The Friend.” 


Reading the editorial of Sixth month 23rd, re. 
ved an exercise and travail of spirit which I 
ve many times felt for some of our dear young 
d middle aged Friends. I believe I can say 
ym a feeling sense that there is great danger of 
ing carried away by the many “ philanthropic 
terprises and praiseworthy associations which 
im the attention of our members in the present 
y-’ My feelings have yearned over some for fear 
ey would take up a rest short of the true rest. 
these few lines should be read by any in that 
ndition, I entreat of them not to turn indiffer- 
t or contemptuously away, but come down and 
ro inward to that still small voice which will 
ach you of more glorious things : beware also of 
ose promptings which would lead you into tvo 
eat activity in the church, before you are pre- 
red for the service : this is a temptation which 
en accompanies the foregoing, and if encour- 
ed, will lead to the feeling that you are as wise 
wiser than many little ones, (as to this world, ) 
10 werein the Truth before you, and are before 
u. Remember your offerings are not acceptable 
cept they be sanctified. 


For “The Friend.” 

Most cordially do I unite with the remark in 
The Friend” of Ninth month 8th, 1866, res- 
eting the “Juvenile Reader’s Column.” I 
mit it instructive to mature minds, but think 
quite beyond that of youth’s of tender years to 
mprehend the terms used. I have taught 
hools, mostly consisting of young persons, much 
my time, for forty years. The capabilities of 
e minds of children has been my chief study, 
d I have generally found the most simple but 
rrect language the best. If practicable, it is 
ll to bring forward an object or an action to 
ustrate the assertion. 
I am willing to send authentic accounts to the 
itor for his insertion, if he thinks them worthy. 
not he has only to omit them and it will be 
iderstood. I will however state one fact. 
A little boy about four years old under my 
re, walking one day with a friend in front of the 
hool-room said, ‘¢ We have but two rules in our 
hool. ‘To do as we we would be done by’ and 
t go past that stone.” 
I believe the child did not know the rule of 
ing as we would be done by, included so much. 
ut I may say for him that in early life he gave 
e many lessons of instruction by his carrying out 
at rule so truly. And I believe few ever lived 
ore nearly up toit than he has done, now reach- 
g six and twenty years. Respectfully, 

A Supscriper. 


As death leaves us, judgment will find us; “ for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave whither weare all hastening,” 
and some of us apparently, with lengthening 
strides. Then let us endeavour to use all dili- 
gence to make our calling and election sure, be- 
fore we go hence; that so we may be amongst 
the happy number who have an entrance minis- 
tered abundantly, into the everlasting kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.—D. 
Wheeler. 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 22, 1866. 


It has been a common opinion among those who 
have devoted themselves to the study of the 
Apocalypse, that the latter part of the present 
century would witness the fulfilment of several of 
the more rewarkable of those predictions thereim 
recorded, which have not been previously accom- 
plished. Many have been anxiously anticipating, 
and many are now eagerly looking for some ex- 
traordinary display of Divine power in the over- 
throw of the kingdom of Satan, and the liberation 
of mankind from his seductions ; resulting in the 
widespread knowledge of the glory of the Lord 
throughout the earth, and the willing submission 
of the nations to the government of the Prince of 
Peace. 

We fully belicve that the revelations made to 
the beloved Apostle John will be brought to pass, 
in accordance with the will of Him who sees the 
end from the beginning; and who prefigured the 
events of succeeding ages by the types and sym- 
bols which were displayed to his servant while he 
was suffering for the testimony of Jesus in the 
isle of Patmos. Nor do we doubt that many of 
those awfully sublime manifestations refer to the 
overthrow of the power of Evil, and the final 
restoration of this world to purity and holiness, 
and the submission of its kingdoms to Jesus 
Christ, their lawful Sovereign and almighty Re- 
deemer. But as prophecy did not come in old 
time by the will of man, nor was given forth to 
excite or gratify his prying curiosity, and as we 
have good reason to believe that the time of its 
fulfilment, in ages that have gone by, has been 
revealed to mortal eyes only when it has passed, 
and the accomplished facts attested the meaning 
and certainty of the Divine prediction, so we ap- 
prehend it will be to the end oftime; and that it 
is safest to abstain from what, in every uninspired 
mind is, at best but speculation, and to rest, with 
confiding faith, in the obvious teaching of that 
declaration in Holy Scripture, ‘‘ Secret things be- 
long unto the Lord our God, but those things 
which are revealed, unto us and to our children 
forever.” 

The present era is certainly one of unwonted 
commotion and extraordinary changes. A cur- 
sory view of the condition of the different races 
and communities of men, can hardly fail to bring 
home the conviction, that the unended contest 
between truth and error, between good and evil, 
is constantly assuming new phases and becoming 
more direct and decisive, as knowledge and light 
gain more and more on ignorance and darkness, 
and the removal of one obstruction to their general 
diffusion makes way for attacking another. 

The law of progressive development, however 
misapplied or misinterpreted by those naturalists 
who inculcate the notion, that the whole animal 
creation, as we now see it, is the result, solely, of 
that law, operating originally on monads, instinct 


organisms of each species, as required to meet the 
wants and aspirations of its individual members, 
is certainly proved to be true by all previous ex- 
perience in relation to the progress of man indi- 
vidually, in natural and religious knowledge, and 
consequently of human society in civilization and 
christian refinement. ‘ First the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the ear,” beauti- 
fully typefies the gradual change of man from a 
state of nature to a state of grace, und also the 
progress of communities from the immorality and 
degradation of paganism to the purity and high 
attainments of the true christian church. 

Man is too often the creature of impulse, carried 
away by influences external to himself, which 
may urge him to the avowal of opinions he is 
neither competent fully to understand, nor pre- 
pared to carry into practice; or incite him to un- 
dertakings for which he has neither the right 
spirit nor the proper qualifications. This is 
strikingly exemplified when acting conjointly or 
in masses. 

Thus we sometimes see communities agitated 
by conflicting opinions respecting certain princi- 
ples or course of action, good in themselves, and 
calculated to promote the well-being of all, but 
advocated or opposed on other ground than their 
intrinsic merit, and party spirit or the occurrence 
of some adventitious circumstance, will impel the 
multitude to their adoption and enlist them in 
their defence. But such improvement—if im- 
provement it can be called—resulting from popu- 
lar excitement is not reliable, and not unfrequently 
is followed by corresponding reaction, involving 
greater moral deterioration than before. The 
only trustworthy amendment in society at large, 
or in any portion of it, is that which is wrought 
in its members individually through the operation 
of the Spirit uf Truth in the heart. By this 
weans the world has advanced by slow degrees, 
to the point it has now gained, and by the same, 
we apprehend, are truth and righteousness to 
continue to be spread until they cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea. Hence the responsi- 
bility resting on each one, that in the struggle 
constantly going on between good and evil, he 
way be found doing his part towards securing the 
triumph of the former, and thus be instrumental 
in upholding and enlarging the kingdom of 
Christ. 

How is it with the Society of Friends in the 
present shaking among the dry bones of profess- 
ing christendom? It bas had an important post 
assigned it in the militant church, and a banner 
given to it to display because of the truth. It 
has professed a faith consonant with primitive 
christianity, freed from the symbols and ritualism 
imposed by priesteraft on the great body of nomi- 
nal believers. It has claimed to have been raised 
up to rebuke and restrain time-honoured depar- 
tures from the purity and simplicity of the gospel ; 
to exalt the standard of righteousness, and, as a 
visible church, to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour, by its members individually exhibiting 
in their daily life the fruits of the Spirit; a mani- 
festation of which, it declares, is given to every 
man to profit withal. Thus was it designed to be 
as a light in the world, inviting all honest hearted 
seekers, tired of lifeless forms and ceremonies, to 
come and have fellowship with it, as a church of 
which Christ Jesus alone is Priest and Lawgiver. 
Its distinctive mission is to enforce the accept- 
ance of the glorious doctrine of an universal sav- 
ing Light; the gift of God for man’s salvation 
through a crucified Redeemer; the only leaven 
which can change the natural man, bring him 
into the kingdom of Christ, and thus fulfil the 


with life, and perfecting the various complicated] prediction in holy Writ, that the mountain of 
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the Lord’s house shall be established in the top 
of the mountains, and all nations shall flow unto 
it. Is it as a united body walking worthy of its 
high vocation? Alas! how often is the banner 
given to it to be displayed, allowed to trail in the 
dust of the earth ! how are its pure doctrines mu- 
tilated, and its righteous testimonies compromised 
by many; so that the shining example which was 
to be as.a light to those who sit in darkness, is 
greatly obscured, and instead of drawing others 
from unessential rites and ordinances to the una- 
dulterated truths of the gospel, many of its mem- 
bers are giving their influence to lead it back to 
be entangled by the yoke of bondage from which 
Christ had set it free. Let its members ponder 
its condition under the conviction, that escape 
from its degeneracy, and a return to its pristine 
brightness and power, depend on their regenera- 
tion and faithfulness, individually. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrigN.—On the 13th, the steamships Europa and 
Tarifa sailed from Liverpool for Quebec, with a regiment 
of hussars for service in Canada. Tbe Londonderry 
sailed on the same day with troops for Canada. 

The government of Bavaria has determined upon en- 
deavoring to obtain a loan of 28,000,000 florins by means 
of a lottery to be drawn in Munich. r 

The negotiations between Prussia and Saxony make 
very slow progress. Jt is said that Prussia demands 
the taking of the oath of loyalty t6 herself by the Saxon 
troops, the payment of 10,000,000 thalers as an indem- 
nity to Prussia for the expenses of the war, and the 
right to garrison the fortress of Konegstein and the cities 
of Dresden and Leipsic. 

The French and English governments have conjointly 
made a representation to the Sultan of Turkey against 
the acquisition by the United States of an island in the 
Gulf of Osino. 

The Paris Moniteur of the 13th, publishes a conven- 
tion, which was signed in the city of Mexico on the 30th 
of Seventh mouth last, by which Maximilian transfers 
to the French agents one balf the receipts from customs 
throughout the empire, for the purpose of paying the 
liabilities of Mexico to France. The arrangement goes 
into operation on the first of Eleventh month next. 

Advices from Athens state that the Cretan Assembly 
have voted for the annexation of the island of Candia 
to Greece. It is said that the government of Great 


Britain has urged the Porte to give an amnesty to the | 
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Cretans, but the Porte has refused. 
Turkish troops have been, sent to Candia. 

The russian Chamber of Deputies bas voted an elec- 
toral law and a parliament for Saxony. It is stated that 


arrangements have been made for a meeting between | 


the Emperor Napoleon and Count Bismark, and the in- 
terview will soon take place. 
It is announced that the Plenipotentiaries of Austria 


and Italy have agreéd on all points but the amount of; 


debt to be assumed by Italy in connection with the ac- 
quisition of Venetia. On this point there is a difficulty, 
which places the execution of the treaty of peace in 
great doubt. 

The French Emperor is about to issue a circular to 
the Powers of Europe which, it is said, will be very 
pacific in its tone and character. 

The cholera prevails in Naples, Genoa, and various 
parts of Italy. 

The Sultan of Turkey is about selecting an influential 
member of bis government to reside at Washington, as 
Minister resident and Plenipotentiary for Turkey. 

The whole Austrian army is to be placed upon a 
peace footing. 

The London Zimes admits that the Empire of Mexico 
has withered away, and that the country should be left 
to itself. The Emperor Napoleon has sent a special 
mission to Mexico to confer with Maximilian. Gen. 
Marquis, French Minister to Constantinople, has been 
recalled, and will go to Mexico to organize an army for 
the Mexican service. The correspondent of the Zimes 
thinks that Maximilian may be expected back in Europe 
in a very short time. San Luis Potosi, Jesuitlan, in the 
State of Vera Cruz, and Guadalajara have, it is report- 
ed, all been taken by the Liberals. 

Haytien advices represent affairs as very unsettled, 
and nearly the whole country in a state of revolution. 

The mail steamer from Rio Juneiro brings the im- 
portant information that the troops of the allies have 
been badly defeated by the Paraguayans, 


On the 17th, the Liverpool cotton market was active 
and prices had advanced }d. per lb. Middling uplands 
133d. Breadstuffs dull and declining. Consols,.89}. 
U.S. 5-20's 722. 

Unirep Srates.— The South and the Freedmen.—Gen. 
Howard, Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, has 
addressed a telegram to the Assistant Commissioner in 
Alabama, informing him of a statement made that two 
freedmen bad been sold in Clark county as slaves, one 
for $600, and the other for $700, and directing him, in 
case the statement be found true, to secure the release 
of the men. 

By the census of the city of Mobile, just completed, 
tbe population is found to be 40,962, of whom 28,000 
are coloured. 

Tennessee papers say the corn crop of that State is 
greater than during any previous year. 

The exports from the port of Savannah for the fiscal 
year, ending 6th mo. 20th last, amounted to $17,925,500. 

In the State of Alabama the freedmen are reported 
to be suffering from the failure of the cotton and corn 


crops, many of them having contracted for part of the 
crop, and others from the harsh measures resorted to 
by the planters to drive them away before their wages 
are due. Itis estimated that the cotton crop of the 
State will not exceed 250,000 bales. The crop of corn 
is quite deficient. 

Tbe South Carolina Legislature has postponed further 
legislation regarding the freed people, until the regular 
session. The Governor, in his messxge, had urged a 
modification of the law so as to extend the jurisdiction 
of the civil courts over all classes of citizens. He also 
recommended the admission of negro evidence in all 
cases, as being both just and prudent. In South Caro- 
lina fewer outrages occur, and the condition of things 
is thought to be improving. 

Large numbers of white women and children in North 
Carolina, says Assistant Commissioner Robinson, need 
clothing and assistance, and an appeal for them is made 
to the benevolence of the North. 

In York county, Va., there are about 6000 freedmen 
located on farms originally established by government, 
but to be delivered over, at the end of the present year, 
to their former owners. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 340. Of cholera, 
38; cholera morbus, 10; cholera infantum, 29. The 
mean temperature of the Eighth month, according to 
the record kept at the Penna. Hospital, was 72.58 deg. 
The highest during the month was 88.50° and the lowest 
56.50°. The amount of rain was 2.18 inches. The 
average of the mean temperature of the Highth month 
for the past 77 years, is stated to have been 72.96 deg. 
The highest mean during that entire period was in 1863, 
79.50 deg. and the lowest in 1816, 66°. FS 

The Vote of Pennsylvania.—At the election for Gover- 
nor in 1848, the number of votes polled was 336,744, in 
that of 1866, for the same office, the State vote had in- 
creased to 523,667. 

St. Louis.—The cholera is abating. The deaths by 
tbat disease, for the week ending on the 14th inst., 
numbered 272. 

New Jersey.—The constitutional amendment was rati- 
fied by the Legislature on the 11th inst. In the Senate 


Assembly the yeas vere 34 and the nays 24. 

Miscellaneous. —Advices from the Lonisiana sugar 
region state that a fair crop will be gathered, but there 
will be a great demand for seed cane, which will make 
the crop of sugar small, 

Samuel Rolland, a coloured man, residing in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has brought suit against his former master 
for the recovery of $1400, in gold, the savings of a life- 
time, which, before the war, was discovered and taken 
away by his master, who applied it to his own use. 

A cotton planters’ Convention was held at Macon, 
[Gee on the 9th inst. Resolutions favoring immigra- 

ion from Kurope were adopted, and a committee ap- 
pointed to memorialize the Legislature to aid in en- 
couraging such immigration. t 

Some of the Texas cities are growing rapidly. Gal- 
veston which before the war had only 8000 inhabitants, 
now numbers 20,000. Others have increased propor- 
tionately. 

The assessed value of property in New York city is as 
follows :—Real estate, $1,196,403,416; personal pro- 
perty, $334,826,220; total, $1,531,229,636. 

Large numbers of the coal miners and iron workers 
of South Wales are emigrating to the United States. 

Two men, while attempting to cross the Niagara river 
above the rapids, on the 12th inst., had their boat struck 
by a squall of wind and forced into the rapids. They 
were quickly carried over the falls. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 17th inst, New York,— American gold 145, 


the vote was 11 yeas to 10 nays, and in the House of 


U. S. six per cents, 5-20, 111}. Superfine State fl 

$6.10 a $8.70. Shipping Ohio, $9.50 a $11.35. Bal 
more, $11.20 a $12.60. Spring wheat, mixed, $2; ne 
amber State, $2.70 a $2.72; white, $3.05. State rj 
$1.20. Yellow western corn, 863 cts.; white, 90 
Western oats, 46 a 50 cts. Middling uplands co 

334 cts, Cuba sugar, 10311}. Philadelphia.—Supe 
fine flour, $7.50 'a $8.75; extra, $9 a $11; family a 

fancy brands, $144 $16. Red wheat, fair to good, $2€ 
a $2.67; prime, $2.82; white, $2.85 a $3. Penna. ry 
$1.05 a $1.10; western, 90 cts. a $1. Yellow corn, & 
cts. Oats, 51 cts. Cloverseed, $6.50 a $7.50. Timoth. 
$3.50 a $4.25. Flaxseed, $3.80. About 2300 head | 
beef cattle sold at from 16 a 17% cts. for extra, the latty 
rate for a few choice, 14 a 15 cts. for fair to good, an 
12 a 13 ets. for common; market dull. Hogs sold 

$14 a $15 the 100 lbs. net. Sheep at 6 a 63 cts. per) 
gross. Baltimore.—Wheat, $2.75 a $2.80. Yellow cor: 
85 cts. ; 


RECEIPTS. | 
Received from J. Hall, Agt., O., for W. Hall, P. “ 


and J. M. Smith, $2 each, vol. 40, and for Talisha 
Wharton, $4, vols. 39 and 40; from Amos Cope, P: 
$2, vol. 40; from Phebe McBride, Io., $2, vol. 40; 

N. P. Hall, Agt., O., $2, vol. 40, and for Martha Asbto 
$2, vol. 39, and J. C. Hoge, $2 vol. 40; from E. Hollin 
worth, Agt., O., for Mary Milhouse, $2, vol. 39, and 
Masters, $2, vol. 40; from P. Pratt, Pa., per J. Emle 
$2, vol. 40. . t 
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A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Associatio 
will be beld at No, 112 North Seventh St., on Seventl 
day the 22d inst., at 4 P. M. j 
Saran Lewis, Secretary. 


> 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. + 


Wanrep, a Teacuer for the Boy’s Seconp Marm 
MATICAL ScHoot, to enter on his duties on the openit 
of the Winter Session. Apply to t 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila. 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila. 

Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., ey 
d 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA 
Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H.W oRTHIN 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Olei 
of the Board of ‘Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phil: 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. : 


MarriebD, on the 6th of Ninth month, 1866, at saa 
Meeting-bouse in Germantown, Philadelpbia, Jonn 
Garret, to Hannan R. Haines, daughter of the la 
Dr. Wm. E. Haines, both of Germantown. 
ee me nm ee Ee a ee 


Diep, suddenly on the morning of the 25th of Seven’ 
month, 1866, at the residence of her son, Charles } 
Cook, at Coatsville, Hannan, wife of Thomas Cook, age 
8l years and two months, a member of New Garde 
Monthly and West Grove Particular Meeting, Chest 
Co., Pa. She was an esteemed member, and one wh 
loved the principles of the gospel as held by the ear! 
Friends ; was careful and watchful over her childre 
and frequently gave good advice to others. Her loss 
deeply felt by her family, yetare they, not without hop 
believing she is gathered to her eternal rest, as a shoc 
of corn fully ripe. Sbe retained her faculties remark 
ably to the last, and we humbly trust has been admitte 
into the mansions prepared for the righteous. 

, Ninth month 3d, 1866, at the residence of he 
son-in-law, Joseph H. Brooks, Mount Laurel, Amy Jon 
relict of Isaac Jones, late of Newton, Camden Oo., N. 
aged 85 years. 4 
, on the 11th inst., at his residence in Germat 
town, IsaraH Hacker, in the 80th year of his ag 
During a protracted illness of more than a year, hi 
mind was continued clear, and he was enabled to loo 
to the close with perfect calmness, and a firm trust tha 
through redeeming mercy, bis sins were blotted ou 
His close was peaceful as oue falling asleep. 4 
, on Sixth-day the 22d of Sixth month, 186¢ 
Jessp Suarpiess, in the 87th year of his age. 
, on Third-day the 28th of Eighth month, A 
Suarp ess, relict of the above named Jesse Sharples 
in her 84th year. Members of Goshen Monthly Meeting 
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